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his downfall, and wished to complete the road
first. He joined with President Leland Stan-
ford of the Central Pacific in driving the "last
spike," May 10,1869, but on May 25 was dropped
from the directorate.

Broken in health, Durant spent most of his
later years in the Adirondacks, where he owned
much land. Though crippled financially by the
panic of 1873, he promoted a grandiose scheme
to develop the iron and timber resources of the
Adirondacks, including a railroad from Saratoga
across the St. Lawrence into Canada. He had
married in 1847 an Englishwoman, H61oise Han-
nah Timbrel, who with a daughter and a son sur-
vived him. He died at North Creek, Warren
County, N. Y. Durant was an unusual combina-
tion of dreamer and forceful executive. Reticent
and quiet in manner, he was able to excite his
subordinates to extraordinary exertion. In his
associates he aroused deep antagonism or warm
admiration.

[An appreciative sketch is in the N. Y. Tribune, May
29,1869, and one, evidently from material furnished by
himself, is in Representative Men of New York (1873).
A sketch by L. 0. Leonard, inaccurate in some particu-
lars, is in the Rock Island Magazine, Oct. 1926. Infor-
mation has also been furnished by his daughter and son,
who have permitted limited access to his papers. See
also N. Y. Tribwie, Oct. 6, 1885, and references in
sketch of Oakes Ames.]                                    H. T.

DURANT, THOMAS JEFFERSON (Aug.
8, i8i7-Feb. 3, 1882), lawyer, politician, the son
of John Waldo and Sarah (Heyliger) Durant,
was born in Philadelphia, where he obtained his
early education in the common schools. In 1830
he entered the University of Pennsylvania, but
before completing his course, removed in 1834
to New Orleans, where for a short time he held a
position in the post-office. He then studied law,
was admitted to the Louisiana bar, and opened
an office in New Orleans. He rapidly achieved
distinction and acquired a lucrative practise, at
the same time identifying himself with the Demo-
cratic party and becoming active in state politics.
He was not a rabid partisan and opposed the an-
nexation of Texas on constitutional grounds, but
this did not prevent him from becoming an influ-
ential member of the state committee which in
1844 managed the Louisiana campaign of Polk
for the presidency. Elected as a Democrat, he
served in the state Senate in 1846. Later, Presi-
dent Polk appointed him United States district
attorney. He was now recognized as an out-
standing figure in local legal and political circles.
His practise had brought him wealth, he was a
slave-owner, and his reputation for integrity had
gained for him the respect of the community, but
the outbreak of the Civil War found him aligned
against the preponderant sentiment of his fel-
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low citizens. A conscientious and consistent
Unionist, he supported Lincoln in the campaign
of 1860. He fought strenuously against seces-
sion, and when that became a reality he remained
in New Orleans, but during the Confederate re-
gime abstained from all political activities. When
the Federal forces under Butler occupied the city
in 1862 he headed the movement to organize
Louisiana as a free state and was offered the
position of governor, which he declined. In
1863, however, after Banks had superseded But-
ler as commander of the Department of the Gulf,
Durant became president of the Free State Gen-
eral Committee which was formed to procure the
election of a convention to frame a new constitu-
tion, and the military governor, G. F. Shepley,
appointed him attorney-general and commis-
sioner for the purpose of carrying out the regis-
tration of loyal citizens entitled to vote. The con-
stitutional convention of 1864 revised and amend-
ed the state constitution of 1852 and abolished
slavery, and its work was approved by the presi-
dent and ratified by the people. Durant, how-
ever, held the view that secession had abrogated
the constitution of 1852 and that the work of the
convention, most of which was not in harmony
with his views, was invalid, and from thenceforth
he was involved in a bitter controversy with
Banks and a powerful section of the Northern
sympathizers led by A. P. Dostie. The merits of
the dispute, if any, are obscured by the intem-
perate pamphlet warfare which broke out Da-
rant evidenced his bitter disapproval of the
course of events by removing to Washington,
D. C, where he henceforth devoted himself to his
profession. The resumption, after 1865, of liti-
gation, suspended throughout the South during
the war, had its effect upon the Supreme Court
docket, and an abnormal number of appeals from
Louisiana came before that Court, a majority in-
volving novel points of constitutional law and
military authority. Durant was retained in prac-
tically all of these and soon established himself
as one of the leading members of the Washing-
ton bar. To a thorough theoretical and practi-
cal knowledge of the civil law he added a per-
suasive logic, a facility of language, and a dig-
nity of manner which always assured him an
attentive hearing, and he enjoyed a larger prac-
tise before the Supreme Court and the Court of
Claims than any contemporary, appearing as
counsel in no less than 154 reported cases. His
sphere of action was narrow, confined almost en-
tirely to civil and constitutional kw, banfcraptcy,
and admiralty, but within these limits he had in
his time no superior. His most consptcooos suc-
cess was obtained in tfce Slaughterhouse Cases
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